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His present engagement in England, where he is 
commissioned to study on the spot the scenes of British 
poetry — the haunts of Stratford-on-Avon ; the stately 
terraces where Herrick's dames march in rich attire, in 
" liquefaction" of skirts and pride of drapery ; the cas- 
tle-stairs where St. Agnes's maid descends with her lover 
—has been a mixed delight to the designer. His notes 
are not yet firm and assured ; he seems to tremble with 
the weight and the fertile confusion of new ideas. Tc 
complicate the matter, his health his given way, and 
his frame, never robust, has bent to the hurricane of 
novel impressions and importunate tasks. He is or- 
dered, they say, to Biarritz by his physician. It is to be 
hoped that this set-back will be but temporary. During 

a recent fit of ill- 
ness in London it 
was touching to 
note the sympathy 
and interest ac- 
corded to the 
young, unheralded 
American lad ; the 
carriages of royal 
academicians stop- 
ped every day, with 
the most solicitous 
inquiries from the 
foremost names of 
British art ; and 
careful nursing, 
with delicate atten- 
tions on the part of 
fair compatriots, 
surrounded his 
sick-bed with those 
cares that the an- 
gels seldom leave 
home to adminis- 
ter, and those 
medicines that can- 
not be bought from even the most able apothecary. 

The inedited designs by Mr.. Abbey which we have the 
good fortune to present belong to his residence in Eng- 
land. One delineates a prominent and popular Ameri- 
can author, whose researches in daemonology have made 
household familiarities out of a shunned and uncanny 
subject, as he appeared when taking his ease at a rural 
inn in the Lake Country. The resemblance is striking, 
and, for many a reader, will amount to a betrayal. 
Another depicts the same philosopher, with Boughton 
the artist and our young adventurer, plodding through 
London streets in the rain, on the hot scent of some 
historical curiosity. The other shows the subject of 
this memoir, who is no giant in stature, meeting a fair 
young stranger from these shores, to whom he had 
been requested to act "as a father." The exquisite 
protecting glance which he directs at his protegee, 
whom he represents as much taller than himself, will 
not be lost upon the reader. 

Mr. Abbey, like many of the artists who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in this city, proceeds from the 
ancient and glorious Academy of Art in Philadelphia. 
This almost centenary institution; which scatters its 
alumni over the country at large with small care for 
claiming the credit of their education, conferred that 
firm groundwork in the arts of design which, in this 
brilliant artist's case, has acted on an exceptionally 
gifted nature to chasten imagination with the restraints 
of science, and fortify fancy with fact. 

Edward Strahan. 
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^ANECDOTES OF MEISSONIER. 



THIS illustrious French painter is the hero of numer- 
ous anecdotes, some of them, we apprehend, more en- 
tertaining than authentic. Here are two of the latest : 
Meissonier decidedly refuses to be patronized. It is 
related that a rich Englishman came to him one day 
and offered him $1000 if he would paint his portrait and 
agree to finish it in a fortnight. " If you fail," he add- 
ed, "I shall deduct $5 a day until you have delivered 
it." This angered the artist, who declared he wouldn't 
paint the portrait for $10,000. " You are not a fit sub- 
ject," he said, " for any pencil. Allow me to bid you 
good-morning." " I dare say, now, that you are jok- 
ing," responded the Briton. " But I won't insist on 
the deduction if you'll agree not to detain me very 



long." "Detain you?" echoed the artist. " I won't 
detain you another second. There is the door. Go !" 
"What — what's the matter?" inquired John Bull. 
" What is all this row about ?" " It means that you 
have mistaken your man. You think me exclusively an 
animal painter. I paint horses and dogs, but curs 
never. ' ' 




ADRIEN MARIE. BY EMILE BAYARD. 

On one occasion a German banker from Hanover, 
having brought a letter of introduction, asked Meisson- 
ier to do half a dozen panels in his house for five hun- 
dred marks apiece, explaining that he would defray his 
travelling expenses there and back, and give him his 
board gratis. The Frenchman ironically said that he 
would not dream of asking such a price, that if he should 




ADRIEN MARIE. CARICATURE BY HIMSELF. 

accept the money he would insist on painting also the 
walls, the hearth, and the cupboards. " Oh, very well ; 
suit yourself. You can earn your money as you choose. 
You can do the hearths and cupboards after you have 
got through with the panels." "You are a beast !" 
roared the irate Gaul, and flew out of the room, leaving 
the astonished stranger alone. No wonder he was en- 
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raged. He is in the habit of being approached with 
great delicacy and of being flattered by men in exalted 
positions. 

Notwithstanding Meissonier spends so much time on 
his pictures, he has painted more than can be conveni- 
ently enumerated, and his works steadily increase in 
value. Those that have been bought and sold again 
have generally advanced in figures, and advanced 



roundly. Three or four that went first for $3000 to 
$4000 have changed hands since at $10,000 to $15,000. 
The artist himself thinks and says that his death will be 
a great benefit to holders of his canvases ; that the 
latter will jump up the moment it is known that he has 
passed away. He is persuaded that in another century 
he will be rated financially with the Dutch and Flemish 
masters of the seventeenth century. It would be haz- 
ardous to contradict him. 



ADRIEN MARIE. 



Hardly any French painter of to-day has won in a 
short time such popularity as a delineator of the simple 
phases of home life as has the subject of our sketch. 
M. Adrien Marie is not yet thirty-two years old, but he 
already bids fair to become for France what Millais is 
for England — the painter of babies, " par excellence." 
He has not always, however, made babyhood his theme. 
At one time he inclined to the weird and dramatic, as 
shown in his " The Accursed" and his " Cavaliers of 
Death." But his sombre moods do not show him in 
his best vein. At the Salon in 1876, he exhibited his 
" Hymn to the Creator" — a charming figure of Eve. 
But, as we have said, it is as the painter of babies that 
he excels. M. Marie in August, 1878, became the father 
of a bouncing boy, and since that he has painted hardly 
anything else but babies. Master Emile-Louis— whose 
figure appears in these pages in many postures —has been 
invaluable as a model to his papa who has filled many 
note-books with sketches of the young gentleman in 
almost every conceivable attitude. " The Little Miser," 
Marie's picture in the Salon of 1879, represented an 
aristocratic-looking infant fastened in his baby-chair, 
yelling highly because a bigger boy sitting near him 
will not give him the orange he holds in his hand. The 
little miser has already four oranges, and has grabbed 
them so greedily that one of them has fallen upon the 
floor. The engraving of the picture has been repro^ 
duced in more than one of the New York illustrated 
journals, and doubtless is familiar to many of our read- 
ers. Of the color, we cannot speak, not having seen 
the original ; but the drawing and the composition of 
the picture certainly are admirable. The ease of the 
attitude of the bigger boy as he lounges in his chair 
and looks at the baby tantalizingly is especially notice- 
able. 

In addition to 
several illustra- 
tions in the pres- 
ent article, which 
have been repro- 
duced from " La 
Vie Moderne," 
we are enabled, 
through the cour- 
tesy of Professor 
Camiile Piton, of 
Philadelphia, to 
publish for the 
first time some 
original drawings 
by M. Marie. 
From the portrait 
of the latter, by 
his friend and 
teacher, M. Emile 
Bayard of " L'll- 
lustration," it will 
be seen that he is 
a handsome man, 
very different from 
what one would 

suppose him to be by the amusing caricature he has 
furnished of himself on the same page. He is of medium 
height, and has a fair complexion, almost like a girl's. 
As may be judged from his fondness for children, and 
from his agreeable features (as they are represented by 
his friend, we might add), he is naturally of a lively and 
genial disposition. His playfulness when a student in 
the atelier of his master came near, on one occasion, 
compromising Pils, that well-known battle-painter. 
Cabanel, G6r6me, and Pils, the life professors at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, had adjoining studios. One day 
Pils discovered to his horror that young Marie had 
drawn a huge caricature on his walls of Ge>6me's 
"Cleopatra before Caesar." The professors do not 
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visit each other's studios, but the pupils frequently call 
upon each other. Pils was dreadfully afraid that Ge- 
r6me would hear of what had happened, and was ex- 
ceedingly angry. Marie went to work industriously, 
however, to destroy this mischievous mural decoration, 
and no harm ever came of the escapade. 

M. Marie draws much more thaivhe paints. He is a 
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frequent contributor to "La Vie Moderne" and other 
illustrated journals. During the Franco-German war 
he executed an important series of sketches of the siege 
of Paris for " L' Illustration," and made theatrical 
sketches for the same journal. He has since done 
work for " Le Monde Illustre" and for The (London) 
Graphic. If in his recent paintings he has shown a 
partiality for children, it has not hindered him in his 
drawings for the press from illustrating every variety of 
subject. Perhaps we may misrepresent M. Marie in 
assuming that he will continue to give the baby prom- 
inence in his pictures, for we know that he can do good 
work in landscape, genre painting, and the nude. But 
we trust that he will never grow weary of the baby as a 
theme for his canvas, and that he may never lack as 
pretty and as young a model as the little fellow with 
whom our readers have been made acquainted in the 
present article. 



THE ART SCHOOLS OF ROME. 



In rambling through the studio quarter of Rome one 
x>ften stumbles upon the modest sign of '* Accademia," 
that elsewhere might signify half a dozen diverse pur- 
suits, but which in Rome invariably means a school for 
the study of art. The way to these is generally up 
winding passages and stairways, or through quaintly 
columned courts stained with the gray of age. There 
are also, however, more pretentious places with modern 
surroundings and appointments, where groups of artists 
and students gather nightly for study. These are 
organized either on national or social systems, and in 
them entertainments of a musical and spectacular nature 
are comprehended as breaks into the more serious 
round of labor pertaining to art. 

Probably one of the most unique art associations in 
the world is that of the " Circolo Internaziona'e," 
which, though chiefly Italian in its membership is, as 
its name indicates, confined to no nationality. It 
occupies an extensive building on the site of the old 
" Teatro Aliberti," which flourished a century ago 
under the- patronage of the Torlonias. The organiza- 
tion is upon the club principle, and embraces in its 
arrangements not only ample place for its life and 
costume classes, which succeed one another, so that 
every member may obtain ihe benefit of both, but ex- 
tensive reading rooms where are kept on file the prin- 
cipal art publications of the world, and a library rich 



with works of reference and rare old volumes of engrav- 
ings. One apartment is filled with choice studies from 
nature, the gifts of retiring members. The walls of the 
reading-rooms are divided into panels by columns and 
arches in relief, between which are painted in distemper 
designs as fantastic and grotesque as if the history of 
Don Quixote and the vagaries of the ' ' Midsummer 
Night's Dream" had been the 
sole inspiration of the clever ar- 
tists who wrought them. One 
passes out of these rooms upon 
a balcony overlooking the recep- 
tion area which was formerly 
the stage of the theatre. This 
is a great vaulted place, broken 
with rows of columns that on 
festive occasions are decorated 
with ivy and laurel, while the 
centres between and corners 
bloom with mounds and arches 
of flowers. Here during the 
winter season takes place a se- 
9 ries of semi-monthly entertain- 
ments of a musical and dramat- 
ic kind, participated in by the 
most eminent professionals and 
amateurs. Each - member is 
furnished with two invitations, 
and on extra occasions is limited 
to only one beside his own ad- 

/ mission. No rank or position, 

.--'""' v excepting royalty itself, can 

' \ enter otherwise than by this 

mode, which is thoroughly 
democratic and rigidly observed . 
Attached to the institution is a 
cozy restaurant, where mem- 
bers can procure refreshments 
at cost and a small fee for ser- 
vice. As drunkenness has prac- 
tically no existence in Italy, and lay members are limit- 
ed in numbers, the usual causes for the degeneracy of 
associations of this nature are notably absent. 

In the school, which is attended by the greater por- 
tion of the members, the costume class comes first. 
Promptly at half-past six the model steps upon the cir- 
cular stand at one side of the room and assumes the 
position chosen ; the reflector, with its blaze of gas, is 
turned fully on, and for an hour 
and a quarter a hundred or more 
busy workers are recording, either 
in color or black and white, the 
image before them. The students 
are arranged on a semicircular 
series of seats, rising one behind 
the other as in an amphitheatre, 
each student having his indepen- 
dent gas-jet and reflector,' water- 
cups, and other conveniences. Fol- 
lowing the pose is a rest of fifteen 
minutes, when the silence is broken 
by a bedlam of tongues in com- 
parison and criticism. After this 
the model reassumes the position 
for three quarters of an hour, 
which terminates the sitting. A 
little later comes the really more 
serious business of the night, the 
study of the nude figure, com- 
pared with which costume paint- 
ing is only a " sciocchezza" (folly), 
as the Italians* call it. The mod- 
els chosen pose the same length of 
time and with the same interval 
as in the costume class, though 
the number of evenings required 
to complete the drawings is greater 
in working from the nude. Usu- 
ally from five to seven sittings are 
necessary, even with rapid execu_ 
tion, to perfect a careful nude study. 
To avoid the formation of habits 
in drawing, male and female models are alternated, the 
principle being that, after the strong and angular mark- 
ings of the masculine figure, it is safest to vary the dis- 
cipline by the study of the more delicate and difficult 
curves of the feminine. At these classes both sexes 
work together apparently without thought that there 
need be any indelicacy in so doing. In this, as in other 



schools in Rome, it is no uncommon sight to sec 
American and English ladies, who have laid aside their 
scruples in the consciousness that, if they are to become 
artists in earnest, the training only obtainable by the 
study of the nude is the first essential to success. 
While there will always exist grave differences of opin- 
ion regarding the propriety of mixed classes, it may be 
stated as a matter of fact that ladies so studying in 
Roman schools are treated with uniform courtesy, and 
that their presence has a tendency to purify the atmos- 
phere from the vulgar jest and slang more particularly 
characterizing the Parisian ateliers, in some of which, 
it is said, not even male students of other nationalities 
can remain without a loss of self-respect. 

There is also belonging to this society a small and 
well-lighted exhibition, consisting of several rooms ad- 
vantageously situated in the Via Condotti, where the 
works of the members only are exposed for sale, and 
which always contains productions both in painting and 
sculpture of exceeding merit. Its general average, 
however, is not high, as no selections are made, mem- 
bers of the society being free to send any thing that they 
desire to dispose of. The cost of membership in the 
association, in view of the numerous advantages, is not 
great, and is comprised in the initiatory fee of. thirty 
francs, and a monthly payment of five francs there after. 

The British Academy, which occupies quarters in the 
Via Sistina, is another of the important art schools of 
Rome, and is sustained by the interest upon a bequest. 
It is intended for the instruction of English students 
only, but, to the extent of its facilities, other nationalities 
are admitted free of charge to its life classes, and also 
to draw from its remarkable collection of casts, in 
which are included a full representation fiom the an- 
tiques and a great variety from life. Beside those of 
the human figure, there are many of animals, the most 
wonderful being a complete set of the Bengal tiger, 
illustrating numerous positions, and its construction 
from the^skeleton outward. The life classes, in which 
males only are allowed, is a most admirable one. Its 
models are carefully chosen, and seriousness in the 
work of maintaining the often difficult poses selected is 
most rigidly exacted. The artists and students who at- 
tend are not the less called upon to fulfil their position, 
as absence for any length of time without grave cause 
results in the vacation of the seat and its transfer to a 
more serious aspirant. The Academy is under the con- 
trol of a council of English artists, but its success is 
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principally due to the energy of Charles H. Poing- 
destre, the distinguished animal painter, who is the 
Vice-President and Actuary. A costume class is main- 
tained at a small monthly cost to the pupils, to which 
ladies are admitted. The art library and reading-rooms 
are reserved exclusively for the uses of the members, 
who must be British subjects. 



